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NOTES 

FATHER UNCLES OF BALTIMORE 

The following from the Brooklyn Tablet, January 13, 1917, will 
interest students of the Negro Church: 

"Rev. Charles Randolph Uncles, of Baltimore, Maryland, re- 
ceived congratulatory messages from all parts of the country last 
month, the occasion being the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation. Father Uncles was the first colored man of the United 
States to be raised to the priesthood, and he has had a brilliant 
career during the quarter century that has elapsed since Cardinal 
Gibbons ordained him in the Baltimore Cathedral on December 19, 
1891. 

"Father Uncles has done much missionary work and is at present 
engaged in teaching Latin and French in Epiphany College, Wal- 
brook, Maryland, the preparatory school for St. Joseph's Seminary, 
where young men are trained to carry on work among the negroes 
of the United States. 

"Father Uncles was the first negro in this country to be ordained. 
He reached his goal after years of preliminary study which led to 
his taking a course in St. Joseph's and St. Mary's Seminaries. He 
was graduated with honors and went to Epiphany College as 
teacher as soon as he left St. Mary's. He has done much to put the 
negro missions on a thorough working basis, and he has the admi- 
ration of Cardinal Gibbons. Father Uncles was born in Baltimore 
November 6, 1859, and his parents and grandparents were free 
negroes. His father was a machinist and worked for years with the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. His mother is still living. 

"He was baptized at St. Francis Xavier's Church, Calvert and 
Pleasant streets, Baltimore, and there he recently said his jubilee 
Mass. He studied at St. Francis's parish school and in the public 
schools. He worked as printer and journalist from 1874 to 1879 
and then as printer. In 1880 he began as teacher in the Baltimore 
county schools, and in 1883 entered St. Hyacinth's College, Quebec, 
to study. He returned to St. Joseph's Seminary in 1888." 

The same paper said on this date in its editorial columns: 

"Congratulations to Father Uncles, of Baltimore, a priest, a 
gentleman, a scholar — and a negro. He has just celebrated the 
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twenty-fifth anniversary of his entrance into the Order of Abel, 
Abraham and Melchizedek. 

"Father Uncles was the first of his race in this country to be 
raised to the dignity of the priesthood. His was a unique position. 
The eyes of the American world were upon him. Though one of 
God's anointed, he was a "colored man," and thus more was de- 
manded of him than of any of his white brothers. At the end of 
twenty-five years, he can, with his gentle good nature, laugh at the 
world's scrutiny. 

"For Father Uncles is gentle — a gentleman. In conversation 
with him, in association with him, one never thought of the color 
of his body. The beautiful whiteness of his soul shone so in the 
kindly lightning of his eyes, the courtesy of his speech, the correct- 
ness of his manner. 

"He was, and is, a scholar — not merely book-learned, for he was 
one of the first three in a class of sixty in Saint Mary's Seminary, 
but the man of parts that bespeak the student. 

"Yet he is a negro — of that long-suffering race that we first 
damned into slavery and then freed into servitude. But a man's 
a man for a' that, and from time to time the negro is proving that. 
Father Uncles was a pioneer in that line. For emancipation's sake 
he will not object to this projection of himself upon America's 
mental screen." 

In connection with the sketch given above the following account 
of the work of the Catholics at Van de Vyver College, Richmond, 
Virginia, from 1885 to the present time should also be interesting. 

Among the many signs of the progress of the colored people in 
the city of Richmond is the Van de Vyver College on North First 
street, which is equipped with all modern improvements, and has 
accommodations for five hundred pupils. 

This elegant plant was erected at the sole expense of the 
Catholics who, abreast of the times, met at every turn the require- 
ments of an aspiring class of colored boys and girls. 

It was not erected with the idea of drawing the attention or of 
eliciting the applause of the people of Richmond; it is an institu- 
tion which, by its growth and development, has marked time with 
the demands of the younger generation of the colored people, whose 
endeavor is to follow the higher ideals as they are set before them. 

This grand building, with its large auditorium, now covers the 
site, together with additional area, of a former two-roomed school- 
house, which thirty years back first gave the Catholic Sisters from 
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Mill Hill, England, a place and opportunity to show their zeal for, 
and their interest in, the future welfare of the colored youth of the 
principal city of the Old Dominion. 

These Sisters are known as the Sisters of St. Francis of Balti- 
more. They have the privilege of being the first of all the white 
sisterhoods in this country to take up the work of teaching colored 
children exclusively. Today there are many colored citizens who 
are not backward in their praise of the successful and unselfish 
efforts of these same good sisters, whose energetic endeavors have 
led many a colored boy and girl to a happy and prosperous career. 

On the college grounds is an excellently equipped kindergarten, 
in which many pupils, who later on were graduated from the com- 
mercial and academic courses, made their first start. 

Special classes in music, fancy needlework, Latin and French 
are also taught to those desiring to pursue such lines. 

For the working boys and young men, there is a night session, 
wherein is given a theoretical and practical knowledge of the auto- 
mobile. Many a young man has gone forth from this class qualified 
as an expert mechanician and chauffeur. 

The church adjoining the college, attendance at which is of 
course optional, affords all the opportunity of gaining a knowledge 
of the doctrine of the Catholic Church. Affiliated with this church 
are four flourishing societies, one for the men called the Holy Name 
Society; one for the women called The Sodality of the Mother of 
Jesus; one for men and women called The League of the Sacred 
Thirst — a Temperance Society; and one for the boys and girls 
called the Knights and Ladies of the Cross. The members of these 
societies are very faithful in the duties required of them, and 
hence give great edification to the people of both races. 

This whole plant, it is needless to say, is an inspiring spectacle 
to the very many colored men and women, who pass up and down 
North First street. They have reason to point to it with pride. 
They appreciate all that it represents to them. It matters not of 
what denomination the people may be, Catholic or Non-Catholic, 
words of the highest commendation are freely and generously given 

by all alike. 

Father Tobin 

MORE ABOUT NEGRO SOLDIERS 

The following account of the services of Negroes during the 
American Revolution appeared in the Washington Post, January 
16, 1917: 
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"The employment of colored men became a subject of much im- 
portance at an early stage of the American war of independence. 
The British naturally regarded slavery as an element of weakness 
in the condition of the colonies, in which the slaves were numerous, 
and laid their plans to gain the colored men and induce them to 
take up arms against their masters by promising them liberty on 
this condition. 

" The situation was looked upon by the public men of the colonies 
as alarming, and several of them urged the Congress to adopt the 
policy of emancipation. But while the general question of emanci- 
pation was defeated, the exigencies of the contest again and again 
brought up the practical one of employment for colored men, 
whether bond or free. 

"Only Freemen Wanted in Army 

"In May, 1775, Hancock and Warren's committee of safety in- 
troduced the following formal resolution: 'Resolved, That it is the 
opinion of this committee, as the contest now between Great Britain 
and the colonies respects the liberties and privileges of the latter, 
which the colonies are determined to maintain, that the admission 
of any person as a soldier into the army now raising, but only such 
as are freemen, will be inconsistent with the principles that are to be 
supported and reflect dishonor on these colonies, and that no slaves 
be admitted into this army upon any consideration whatever.' 

"Washington took command of the army around Boston on July 
3, 1775. The instructions for the recruiting officers from, his head- 
quarters at Cambridge prohibited the enlistment of any 'negro.' 
It may also be noticed that they were forbidden to enlist 'any person 
who is not an American born, unless such person has a wife and 
family and is a settled person in this country.' 

"Many Colored Men Enrolled 

"Notwithstanding all this, the fact remains, according to Ban- 
croft, that 'the roll of the army at Cambridge had, from its first 
formation, borne the names of men of color.' Free colored men 
stood in the ranks by the side of white men. In the beginning of 
the war they had entered the provincial army, and the colored men, 
like others, were retained in the service after the troops were 
adopted by the continent. 

"A committee on conference, consisting of Dr. Franklin, Ben- 
jamin Harrison and Thomas Lynch, met at Cambridge, October 18, 
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1775, with the deputy governors of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
and the committee of the council of Massachusetts Bay, to confer 
with Gen. Washington, and advise a method for renovating the 
army. On the 23d of October the negro question was presented and 
disposed of as follows : ' Ought not negroes to be excluded from the 
new enlistment, especially such as are slaves?' All were thought 
improper by the council of officers. It was agreed that they be re- 
jected altogether. 

"In general orders, issued November 12, 1775, Washington 
says: 'Neither negroes, boys unable to bear arms, nor old men unfit 
to endure the fatigues of the campaign are to be enlisted.' 

"Permitted Theik Enlistment 

"Washington, however, in the last days of the year, under rep- 
resentations to him that the free colored men who had served in his 
army were very much dissatisfied at being discarded, and fearing 
that they might seek employment in the British army, took the re- 
sponsibility to depart from the resolution respecting them and gave 
license for their being enlisted. 

"Washington promised that if there was any objection on the 
part of Congress he would discontinue the enlisting of colored men, 
but, on January 15, 1776, Congress determined 'that the free 
negroes who had served faithfully in the army at Cambridge may 
be reenlisted therein, but no others.' 

"The entire aspect of the affairs changed when, in 1779, the 
South began to be invaded. South Carolina, especially, was un- 
able to make any effectual efforts with militia, by reason of the 
great proportion of citizens necessary to remain at home to prevent 
insurrections among the colored men and their desertions to the 
enemy, who were assiduous in their endeavors to excite both revolt 
and desertion. 

" The result was that in all the Southern States the legislatures 
passed resolutions to enlist the colored men, and the colored patriots 
of the Revolution are as much entitled as their white brethren for 
the ardor with which they fought the common enemy, whether they 
were bondmen or freemen. It has never been possible to give an 
exact statement as to the number of colored men who served in the 
Revolution, for the reason that they were generally mixed in regi- 
ments and not calculated separately." 

The following was taken from the columns of the Boston Journal, 
June, 1897, by Mr. Frederic S. Monroe. 
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A Gallant Negro 

How Salem Poor Fought at the 

Battle of Bunker Hill 

There is an interesting record in the Massachusetts Archives 
(clxxx, 241) which Dr. Samuel A. Green ran across during his his- 
torical researches, and which the Journal prints below. It relates 
to a colored man at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

The Subscribers begg leave to Report to your Honble. House 
(Which Wee do in justice to the Caracter of so Brave a Man) that 
under Our Own observation, Wee declare that A Negro Man Called 
Salem Poor of Col Fryes Regiment. Capt. Ames. Company in the late 
Battle at Charleston, behaved like an Experienced Officer, as Well 
as an Excellent Soldier, to Set forth Particulars of his Conduct 
Would be Tedious, Wee Would Only begg leave to say in the Person 
of this sd. Negro Centers a Brave & gallant Soldier — The Re- 
ward due to so great and Distinguisht a Caracter, Wee submit to 

the Congress 

Cambridge Deer. 5th 1775 

Jona. Brewer. Col 
Thomas Nixon Lt. Col 
Wm Prescott Colo. 
Ephm. Corey Lieut. 
Joseph Baker Lieut 
Joshua Reed Lieut 

To the Honorable General Court of the Massachusetts Bay. 

Jonas Richardson Capt. 
Eliphelet Bodwell Segt 
Josiah Foster Leutn. 
Ebenr Varnum 2d Lut. 
Wm Hudson Ballard Cpt 
William Smith Capn 
John Marten Surgt: of a Brec: 
Lieut. Richard Welsh 

In Council Deer. 21st. 1775 
Read & Sent down 
Perez Morton 
Dpy Secry 
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This paper is indorsed 

Recommendation of 

Salem Poor a free Negro 

for his Bravery at ye Battle 

of Charlestown 

leave to withdraw it 

Although histories have been written of the members and ac- 
tions of Col. Frye's regiment and Capt. Ames's company, of which 
Salem Poor was a member, the account given of him shows that the 
story of his life was not known. It is, however, noted in Miss 
Bailey's "History of Andover" that he was a slave, owned by John 
Poor. At the Battle of Bunker Hill, when Lieut. Col. Abercrombie, 
of the British forces, sprang upon the redoubt, while the Americans 
were running in retreat, and exclaimed, "The day is ours," Salem 
Poor turned, aimed his gun and felled with a bullet the English 
leader. The deed was considered by the officers of the regiment to 
be one of great bravery, as their petition to the General Court of 
Massachusetts shows. 

Other colored men serving at the Battle of Bunker Hill were 
Titus Coburn, Alexander Ames, Barzillai Lew, all of Andover; 
Cato Howe of Plymouth, and Peter Salem. 

Among those who gave valued services in the Continental Army 
was Deborah Gannett. She assumed the dress of a man, and under 
the name of Robert Shurtliff, enlisted in the fourth Massachusetts 
Regiment, Captain Webb, serving in the ranks without once reveal- 
ing her sex from May 20, 1782, to October 23, 1783, a period of 
seventeen months. By an act of the legislature, Jan. 20, 1792, she 
was paid £34 by the State for her services. 

The extract below is from a discussion of the questions of pen- 
sion and bounty for Negro soldiers by James Croggon. It appeared 
in the Washington Star. 

"January 21 Gen. Jackson read an address to each of the com- 
mands which had taken part in the battles, reviewing the campaign, 
and saying of the engagement of January 8 that the loss of the 
enemy was more than 3,000 while the American loss was but 
thirteen — "a wonderful interposition of heaven! An unexampled 
event in the history of war!" Gen. Jackson characterizes the 
event. 

"In his general orders of January 21, prior to breaking camp, 
Gen. Jackson complimented the various regiments and commands, 
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saying of the two bodies of colored volunteers: 'They have not 
disappointed the hopes that were formed of their courage and per- 
severence in the performance of their duty. Majs. Lacoste and 
Daquin, who commanded them, have deserved well of their 
country.' 

"Rewards Held Up 

"Yet, although these colored troops were commended for their 
coolness and bravery under fire, especially in the memorable en- 
gagement of December 23 when they were attached to Coffee's 
brigade, which opened the series of battles, recognition for their 
services, by way of pension and bounty, was withheld for several 
years after their discharge from the service and then was granted 
only after an opinion had been given by William Wirt, Attorney 
General of the United States at that time, that they might legally 
be so recompensed. 

"When the colored troops enlisted the act of Congress of Decem- 
ber 24, 1811, provided a bounty of $16, with three months' pay, and 
a grant of 160 acres of land to those who had served five years, the 
same amount of land to the heirs of those killed in battle, and the 
same amount of land to the heirs of those who had died in the service 
after having served five years. The act of January 11, 1812, 
carried like provisions, and the act of December 10, 1814, again 
carried the provisions, except that the amount of land granted was 
doubled. 

"After the colored troops were mustered out, application was 
made in their behalf for recognition under these acts, especially 
for the bounty of 320 acres of land, but it was not until 1823 that 
their claims were recognized. 

"Jackson Praised Troops 

"This apathy and long delay ensued notwithstanding the fact 
that under date of December 27, 1814, Gen. Jackson had reviewed 
the first engagement in a report in which he spoke highly of the 
men of color attached to Coffee's brigade. He said in this engage- 
ment a number of prisoners were taken, and the British loss was 
about 100. On the night of the 23d of December, in the engage- 
ment below New Orleans, the British left 100 killed, and 230 
wounded, their loss in prisoners taken making their total loss that 
night about 400. 

" Again, reporting on the battle of January 8, Gen. Jackson said 
that the enemy advanced in two strong columns, and that 'they 
were received with a firmness which defeated all their hopes. For 
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upward of an hour the firing was incessant, but the enemy at length 
fled in confusion from the field, their losses including Gen. Sir 
Edward Pakenham.' Under date of January 19 Gen. Jackson in- 
formed the War Department that the enemy had decamped, leaving 
eighty of their wounded and fourteen pieces of heavy artillery, 
and that he believed Louisiana was then ' clear.' 

"Attorney General's Opinion 
"It was to J. C. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, that William 
Wirt, then Attorney General, wrote, under date of March 27, 1823, 
declaring that it was not, in his opinion, in the power of the govern- 
ment to deny the colored troops and their heirs the emoluments of 
their service in the army. Mr. Wirt's letter is as follows: 

'"Sir: Had I been called on a priori to give a construction to the 
several acts of Congress, which are the subject of Mr. Cutting's 
letters of the 21st of May, 1821, and 30th of January, 1823, of Maj. 
Charles J. Nourse's of the 20th of January, 1823, and Mr. J. W. 
Murray's of the 22d of December, 1822, I should have had no hesi- 
tation in expressing the opinion that it was not the intention of 
Congress to incorporate negroes and people of color with the army, 
any more than with the militia of the United States. But the acts 
of Congress, under which this body of people of color are under- 
stood to have been raised during the late war, uses no other terms 
of description as to the recruits than that they shall be 'effective, 
able-bodied men' (act 24th December, 1811), 'for completing the 
existing military establishment,' and act 11th January, 1812, 'to 
raise an additional military force,' of 'free, effective, able-bodied 
men' (act December 10, 1814), 'making further provision for filling 
the ranks of the army of the United States.' 

"All Requirements Fulfilled 
"As either of these descriptions was satisfied by the persons of 
color in question; as the recruiting officers, who were quoad hoc the 
agents of the United States, recruited these persons on a contract 
for the pay and bounty stipulated by law, as the officers of govern- 
ment recognize them as a part of the army, by their regular returns 
of this corps, who received, till the close of the war, the same pay 
and rations with other troops, were subject to the same military 
law and performed the same military services, it seems to me that a 
practical construction has been given to the law in this particular, 
from which it is not in the power of the government justly to 
depart. 
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"I think, therefore, that they ought to receive the promised 
land bounty. But, without some further and more explicit declara- 
tion of the purpose of Congress, I would not recommend a repe- 
tition of such contracts on any future occasion on laws worded like 
those under consideration; by which I mean, not merely the three 
laws which I have cited, but the whole military system of the 
United States, militia included." 

Mrs. R. L. Pendleton has published the new edition of the Life 
and Works of Phillis Wheatley by G. Herbert Renfro. This volume 
contains a sketch of G. Herbert Renfro and a much more detailed 
sketch of the life of Phillis Wheatley by this writer. It contains 
the correspondence of the poetess and a larger number of her poems 
than we find in some of the other editions of her works. The book 
is well printed and nicely bound and may be purchased for the 
small sum of $1.50 from R. L. Pendleton, 1216 You St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 



Longmans and Company have published A. J. McDonald's 
Trade, Politics and Christianity in Africa and the East. It is a 
valuable contribution to the British colonial policy. 

H. 0. Newland's Sierra Leone; its People, Products and Secret 
Societies has come from the press of Bale, Sons and Donnelson. 
The author is a student of sociology and knows much about West 
Africa. To this is appended 44 pages of information on Sierra 
Leone by H. Hamel Smith. 

In the Hands of Senoussi has been published by Mrs. Gwatkin 
Williams. This book is a collection of facts compiled from the 
diary of Captain R. Gwatkin Williams, giving an account of nine- 
teen weeks of captivity of the survivors of H. M. S. Tara in the 
Libyan Desert. 

The tales of General Botha's desert march in Southwest Africa 
have been published as Sun, Sand and Sin by Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

Articles of interest on Africa recently published are Islam on 
the Congo by W. J. W. Roome in the Moslem World, L'Islam en 
Mauritanie et au Senegale in the Revue du Monde Musulman and 
Observations on the Northern Section of the Tanganyika-Nile Rift 
Valley by Captain C. H. Stigand in the Geographical Journal. 
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The Early History of Cvha, 1492-1586, by I. A. Wright, has 
been published by MacMillan Company. The book shows evidence 
of extensive research and scholarly treatment. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History is 
making extensive preparation to bring together during the last 
week in August all persons who are now seriously interested in 
the study of Negro history. It is hoped that a large number of 
members may be able to attend and that interest in the work may 
extend throughout the country. Some of the leading historians of 
the United States will be invited to address this body. 



